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It's the start of a new year 


How better to get into the spirit than by tackling a me- 
chanical bull? Mélissa Kabasele (above) was among the 
hundreds of students welcomed during this year’s CSU- 
organized student orientation. (Bottom left) A few stu- 
dents work the grill, Sept. 7 at Loyola. (Bottom centre) 
Paula Diaz and Mila Rahman get into the week’s super- 
hero theme, while Concordia alum Luca ‘Lazylegz’ Pa- 
tuelli (bottom right) rips a few distinctive dance moves, 
Sept. 9 at SGW. 
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OPEN TO QUESTION 


Enhancing university-wide exchange 








“I’m very pleased to initiate a new series of open meetings 
about topics that matter to all Concordians. We want to en- 
gage the community in a lively exchange about the work 
that is being developed in various sectors, about our 
achievements and the challenges we face,’ says 
President Judith Woodsworth. “It is a way for all 
of us to participate.” And so Open to Question 
begins. Throughout this academic year, this 
initiative will invite community mtembers to 
participate in lunchtime discussions of timely 
issues. 

The President will launch the series on Sept. 

17 from noon to 1 p.m. in the de Séve cinema. 
She will speak briefly about Concordias suc- 
cesses to date and the year ahead and then she 
wants to hear from you. 

On Sept. 27, Provost David Graham will fol- 
low with a discussion about the university's pur- 
pose and place in today’s complex global society. 

“Many members of the community are enthu- 
siastic about participating in this project and have 
volunteered to present. We hope that as Open to 
Question develops, more and more people can get 
involved,” addsWoodsworth. 

In coming months, other Open to Question 
sessions will be addressing other topics includ- 
ing, university finances, government relations, 
university rankings, open access and interdis- 
ciplinarity. For those who miss a discussion of 
interest, the archived podcasts of the sessions 
will be available online. 

The Open to Question initiative is part 
of a larger effort - including the new now. 
concordia.ca website, the weekly now email 
newsletters, and the new look Journal - to keep 
you in the know about what’s happening at Concordia 
by encouraging exchange and engagement. 

Stay tuned to now and the Journal for details of 
upcoming Open to Question events. 


=:s«MBA CLASS PROJECT SENDS 
 <—- FOUR STUDENTS TO NYC 


Social media strategy spotlights Quebec's presence at Advertising Week 


Russ COOPER 


It’s not every day a class project is so impressive, it sends 
you to New York City for an international advertising 
conference. For a quartet of students from Harold Simp- 
kins’ MBA-level Integrated Marketing Communications 
class, apparently, it actually was just that impressive. 

The group of Jessica Bernstein, Michael Gerstel, Jef- 
ferey Talagic and Marina Zervogiannis developed a cam- 
paign proposal to create buzz about the Quebec adver- 
tising industry for the Advertising Week international 
conference in NYC, Sept. 27 to Oct. 1. Their strategy 
carefully integrated numerous social media platforms 
(Twitter, Ustream, Foursquare, etc.) for use by Quebec 
ad people that would make awareness of our province's 
industry ‘savvy unavoidable. 

In July, the group presented their action plan to the As- 
sociation des agences de publicités du Québec (AAPQ) 
President Yanik Deschénes as part of the live case aspect 
of the class. Their proposal so impressed him, he invited 





JMSB’s Harold Simpkins 





them to pitch it to the AAPQ’s 20-member board of di- 
rectors on July 20. They loved it, and the team was in- 
vited to be a part of implementing their strategy, one in- 
corporating 65 agencies and over 6 000 employees from 
Montreal’s advertising industry. 


65 


They’ll even receive VIP passes and be part of the enor- 
mous Facebook-sponsored wrap party in Central Park. 

“The who’s who of Quebec advertising want our stu- 
dents,” says Simpkins. “That in itself is pretty cool.” 


AGENCIES AND OVER 6 000 
EMPLOYEES FROM MONTREAL'S 
ADVERTISING INDUSTRY INVITED 


t 
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FOR REMOTE COMMUNITIES, 
GREEN ENERGY SYSTEMS 
ARE THE FUTURE 


Power Electronics and Energy Research (PEER) Groups Luiz Lopes 


Russ COOPER 


This week, the World Energy Congress 
(WEC) has more than 5 000 industry 
leaders and visitors in Montreal discuss- 
ing the future of energy. For Luiz Lopes, 
one of three Electrical and Computer 
Engineering professors in the Power 
Electronics and Energy Research Group, 
this is a matter important enough to ad- 
dress every day. 

The PEER group is advancing the idea 
of renewable energy systems for remote 
communities far from the grid. Lopess 
expertise is in energy management and 
operation strategies; how to best coor- 
dinate the operation of multi-science 
power systems. For example, when 
roof-top solar panels and diesel genera- 
tor systems are a kilometre or so apart 
- similar to the electric/fuel system of 
an hybrid vehicle. 


REDUCING THE COST 
OF ELECTRICITY IS 
GREAT, BUT FOR 
ME, WHAT’S MORE 
INTERESTING IS THAT 
PEOPLE CAN SEE 
HOW TO BETTER 
USE ENERGY AND 
REDUCE THEIR 
IMPACT ON THE 
ENVIRONMENT. 


He’s working closely with Sheldon 
Williamson (see Journal March 6, 2008) 
and Hydro Quebec Senior Chair Pragas- 
en Pillay (see Journal Jan. 29, 2009), 
along with technician Joseph Woods, 20 
graduate students and two visiting re- 
searchers. 

Williamson brings mastery of electric 
vehicles and using batteries for energy 
storage, and Pillay is a whiz with ener- 
gy-generating machines such as wind 
turbines and biomass digesters. Between 
the two, they have three papers being 
presented at WEC. 

Together, their collaboration is mak- 
ing a tangible difference in remote com- 
munities. The team has collaborated 
with Natural Resources Canada to inte- 
grate wind, solar or biomass energy pro- 
ducing components into the currently- 





Lopes (left), SBRN Director Andreas Athienitis and electrician Alain Aubé (right) prepare to install a new programmable inverter into the MB Building 
solar panel system. Lopes is working with a group of grad students using the new hardware to test the system’s maximum power capacities. 
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used diesel generator-based systems. 

“The costs for connecting those com- 
munities to the regular grid would be too 
high with respect to the amount of power 
they would consume,’ says Lopes, stating 
that hybrid power systems can be a reli- 
able, cleaner and cost-effective solution 
to conventional diesel-only systems. 

The ultimate goal for Lopes and PEER 
is to produce autonomous energy sys- 
tems that can power communities. 


Lopes explains one of these systems 
would be able to produce supply an av- 
erage load of 100 kilowatts, enough for 
a typical remote community of 30 to 40 
homes and businesses. 

“Reducing the cost of electricity is 
great, but for me, what's more interest- 
ing is that people can see how to better 


‘use energy and reduce their impact on 


the environment.” 
Lopes, who's been at Concordia since 


2002, is supervising seven graduate stu- 
dents, as well as overseeing a few un- 
dergraduate year-long applied projects. 
“They always come in with original 
ideas,’ he says. “Even from bad ideas, 
we'll often come up with very promising 
alternatives.” 

Lopes will return to his homeland of 
Brazil, Sept. 21 to 24, for the Brazilian 
Solar Energy Congress where he’s been 
invited to present a tutorial. 


ree Fe 
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FAREWELL 
AFTER 45 YEARS 


KAREN HERLAND 


Mementos from Montreal’s jazz age, back 
issues of the Journal, its predecessor the 
Thursday Report, the student press, notes 
and notebooks from Montreal journal- 
ists, university records and recordings of 
visiting speakers like Alan Ginsberg — all 
of these items are carefully classed, cata- 
logued and preserved in a corner of the 
10th floor of the Hall Building. 

Most of them, or at least awareness of 
their existence, are also tucked in Nancy 
Marrelli’s head. 

Marrelli has been the university’s Di- 
rector of Archives since 1982. This month 
marks the end of her 45-year career at 
Concordia, and although she promises to 
remain Archivist Emerita and expects to 
lend a hand when her vast memory and 
knowledge are needed, her departure will 
be felt by many. 

“I can’t download the stuff in my head, 
it doesn’t work that way,” jokes Marrelli. 


how to ensure that the collection grows, 
is maintained, and provides material to 
future researchers. 

When Marrelli first arrived in the ar- 
chives’ then location in a Mackay Street 
annex in 1981, the archives primarily 
held documents related to the univer- 
sity records, including those of the 1974 
merger that had created Concordia. Oh, 
and the documents were severely dam- 
aged by smoke and water following a 
fire, which is why she was assigned to 
help out from her previous position in 
the libraries. 

Although her initial role as archivist 
was literally a trial by fire, she grew into 
the role and helped develop the archives 
as research repository. In particular, she 
oversaw the addition of papers and col- 
lections documenting the city’s past — 
especially as a hub of jazz music, both be- 
cause of that particularity in Montreal’s 
history, and as a support to the univer- 
sity’s Department of Music. 


’'M SO VERY FORTUNATE 
TO HAVE A JOB | LOVE AND VALUE. 
| THINK I’M A VERY LUCKY PERSON. 


Starting this week, the history of print- 
ing and ideas is the focus of a series of 
workshops, tours and exhibits on the 
theme Montreal d’idées et d’impression. 
Marrelli, as the archivist that trans- 
formed a university records department 
into a source of primary research mate- 
rial (while pausing to become a publisher 
and an expert and policy advocate on 
copyright) seems ideally suited to reflect 
on the history, and, of course, the future 
of records keeping. 

Marrellli regularly has offered work- 
shops to staff and faculty across the uni- 
versity on records maintenance and has 
welcomed hundreds of students into the 
archives to demonstrate both what the 
university’s collection has to offer, and 





Marrelli herself is so fascinated with the 
jazz-related material that she published 
Stepping Out: The Golden Age of Mon- 
treal Night Clubs 1925-1955 with Vehi- 
cule Press, the publishing house initially 
run by her husband, Simon Dardick. “It's 
hard not to be involved with a publishing 
house when it’s in your house.” She and 
























Director of Archives Nancy Marrelli becomes Archivist Emerita at the end of September. 


her husband met while working in the li- 
brary in the 70s when they both helped 
establish the university’s first white collar 
union. 

Over time, much of the archives’ mate- 
rial has taken on additional importance. 
For instance, a scrapbook maintained by 


Black jazz musician Mynie Sutton was | 


originally compiled as nothing more 
than a career document. 

“But it becomes part of Montreal's 
social history. It is now used to docu- 
ment Montreal’s music scene and social 
life,’ says Marrelli. And compare it with a 
similar scrapbook maintained by a White 
musician during the same period and a 
record of race relations emerges. 





Marrelli says much of the material in 
the archives has been ‘repurposed’ by re- 
searchers over the years: Bar flyers and 
menus from the 1930s is a record of night 
life, a glimpse into the the cost of a night 
out or a repository of art deco design, de- 
pending on who is looking at the mate- 
rial. 

Marrelli is all too aware of the impor- 
tance of maintaining paper documents 
preserved in the collection, along with 
the new challenges of maintaining digi- 
tal archives. Referring to the recent ‘digi- 
tal dark ages’ she discusses how records, 
and the media used to preserve them can 
become obsolete in shorter and shorter 
periods (floppy disks, anyone?) requiring 
constant maintenance and the need for 
transfer that does not lead to degenera- 
tion of quality. 

In addition to supporting university 
staff in their efforts to preserve Concor- 
dia’s history, Archives will continue to 
support university activities by preparing 
exhibits and materials for special events 
under whomever takes on Marrelli’s 
mantel in the future. 


Some of the images in the Concordia Archives: (from left) Students fencing at SGW, at *: 
Freshman Parade, 1953, and Tit Henderson in jazz musician Mynie Sutton’s scrapbook. | CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY ARCHIVES 
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A geographer and engineer compare notes on a natural resource 





KAREN HERLAND & 


This week, the International Water Association World 
Water Congress and Exhibition is being held in Montreal 
attracting thousands of water experts to discuss methods 
to improve the responsible use of water and to ensure 
global access. 

We invited Catherine Mulligan, of the Department of 
Building, Civil & Environmental Engineering and Con- 
cordia Research Chair in Geoenvironmental Sustainabil- 
ity (Tier I), and Monica Mulrennan, of the Department 
of Geography, Planning & Environment, to discuss their 
research, which reflects a before-and-after approach to 
the issue. Both researchers have been working on projects 
to ensure access to clean water, in Quebec and elsewhere. 

Mulrennan has been involved in a Community Univer- 
sity Research Alliance (CURA) funded project through 
SSHRC for the past five years working with the James 
Bay Cree community of Wemindji (Northern Quebec). 
The CURA project was intended to research the viability 
of protected areas in the James Bay region “but thanks 
to the commitment of the local community and sup- 
port from the regional Cree leadership, we have actually 
managed to get a biodiversity reserve established within 
the timeframe of our project.” This work complements 
Mulrennan’s ongoing research on indigenous resource 
use in Torres Strait, northern Australia. 

Meanwhile, Mulligan has been working with Japanese 
researchers with initial funding from the Minister of Eco- 
nomic Development, Innovation and Export Trade to de- 
velop ways to remove suspended solids from waterways. 
Her work in remediation of soils and groundwater and 
her dedication as Chair of the Geoenvironmental Division 
of the Canadian Geotechinical Society recently earned her 
their prestigious A.G. Stermac Award. 

She has done sampling and some testing throughout 
Quebec, and in Japan, in more urban areas. Concerned 
with suspended solids due to development, heavy in- 
dustry and agricultural activity, she has been invited to 
explore whether her techniques can successfully remove 
phosphorous, the primary cause of blue-green algae 
blooms in Quebec lakes. She spent the summer conduct- 
ing a pilot project in the Sainte-Anne-des-Lacs region of 
the Laurentians. 

Mulrennan is working on preemptive strategies with 
indigenous communities to ensure protection of their riv- 
ers, lakes and marine areas.. The 4 500 sq km. area that 
has successfully been declared a biodiversity reserve (trig- 
gering a moratorium on mining claims and other forms 
of large scale development) includes two of the largest 


B BEFORE Al 








Monica Mulrennan with Australian colleague Rod Kennett on the Old Factory River, July 201¢ 10. | 
Below Mulrennan left, and Catherine Mulligan, right. . | 


remaining “relatively intact” watersheds in the James Bay 
region. They represent areas of remarkable ecological and 
cultural significance in a broader context of a dramatically 
modified regional hydrology associated with the James 
Bay hydroelectric project. 

Mulrennan is encouraged by the success of this pro- 
tected area project, led by the local Cree communities, 
rather than Parks Canada. “The only hope for any signifi- 
cant expansion of the parks and protected area systems 


4 500 


in countries like Canada and Australia is to work with 
Aboriginal communities because most of the remaining 
lands and waters of interest for conservation are in the 
traditional territories of northern Aboriginal peoples’. 

Meanwhile, Mulligan’s clean-up work is necessary, in 
Quebec and elsewhere. She reports that the blue-green 
algae scares of a few years ago are still very real. Although 
lake associations are actively monitoring and policing 
potential threats to water, the problems still exist. They 
just aren't making the headlines they did a few years ago. 

Ultimately, Quebec is not facing the same crisis as in 
Japan. “What they did is like what China is doing cur- 
rently,” says Mulligan, “ They went full steam on the 
development side and they didn’t really care too much 
about the environment at that time.” 

Other factors, perhaps related to climate change, are 
exacerbating the problem. Mulligan points out that 
warmer winters mean less snow, which means less water 


running into the lakes. Add to that the warmer tempera- 
tures experienced this past summer and blue-green algae 
can grow more efficiently. 

Mulrennan adds that climate change is a factor in her 
research as well. For example, the role Wemindji’s pro- 
posed marine protected area can play in species con- 
servation, including the survival of the most southerly 
polar bear population of the world, is of growing inter- 
est. The issue of sea level rise is less pressing because the 


SQ KM AREA HAS SUCCESSFULLY BEEN DECLARED A BIODIVERSITY RESERVE 
INCLUDING TWO OF THE LARGEST REMAINING “RELATIVELY INTACT” 
WATERSHEDS IN THE JAMES BAY REGION. 


land in this region is rising, at a rate of about a metre a 
century. “Within the lifetime of an individual, islands at- 
tach and become part of the mainland,” Mulrennan says. 
“This represents one of the most dynamic coastlines in 
the world, affording a unique opportunity to document 
coastal change.” 

Both researchers recognize the need for local communi- 
ties, government and industry to work together to both 
protect and remediate waterways. 
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LESS THAN A PARADIGM SHIFT IN PREVENTION THINKING AND BY THE THINK TANKS AND OTHER ORGANIZ 
REASONS IT GIVES TO JUSTIFY THAT SHIFT. CANADA AND THE U.S. SINCE SEPT. 2 


EXCERPT FROM FOREWORD BY THOMAS G. WEISS, DIRECTOR OF THE RALPH BUNCHE INSTITUTE 
FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDIES, CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT, SENATORS, GO" 
| KNEW WE HAD BROKEN THROUGH THE OLD PARADIGM BASED EXCLUSIVELY ON HU- CIALS, AND NGO REPRESENTATIVES IN AT” 
MANITARIAN CONCERN WHEN TOM WEISS GOT OUR POINT AND WAS EXCITED BY THE ING THE OCT. |, 2009 W2I BRIEFING ON P/ 


WAY WE BLENDED NATIONAL INTERESTS, REDUCING THREATS TO OUR SECURITY, AND 
HUMANITARIAN CONCERNS. PUBLIC POLICY SCHOLARS JUST DON'T GET ANY BETTER 


THAN TOM. ees MEDIA FEATURES INCLUDING THE NEW Y 
oh GLOBE AND MAIL, LA PRESSE FOREIGN PO 


| AM STRUCK THAT THE WILL TO INTERVENE TEAM PROPOSES NOTHING ) 8 PRESENTATIONS AT EDUCATIONAL If 


CBC NEWSWORLD AND RWANDAN AND 


Will to Intervene key developments in U.S. policy in 2010: 
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(Many W2I recommendations paralle! those outlined in 2008 Cohen/Albright report, Preventing Genocide.) 
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PREVENTING GENOCIDE 


Groundbreaking report leads to significant change in U.S. policy 


i= 


It’s been a big year for Concordia’s 
Montreal Institute for Genocide and 
Human Rights Studies. Since releas- 
ing Mobilizing the Will to Intervene, 
the groundbreaking genocide and 
mass atrocities prevention report, last 
fall, the MIGS name has reverberated 
around North America and the world; 
echoes of which Director Frank Chalk 
and Lead Researcher Kyle Matthews 
heard during their early August trip to 
South Africa. 

Meeting with numerous senior 
South African government and UN 
officials to enter phase two of W2I, 
the pair were buoyed by the eagerness 
of policy makers in a nation with an 
already notable reputation for leader- 
ship of the cause. 

“This country is pivotal in prevent- 
ing mass atrocities in Africa,’ says 
Matthews. “The timing is perfect.” 

This embryonic second major 
phase is being built upon a foundation 
laid over the past 12 months; one that 
gathered input from more than 80 
senior decision-makers and academ- 
ics with first-hand experience of mass 
atrocities and distilled it into recom- 
mendations for the Canadian and U.S. 
governments to take leadership in re- 
sponding to and preventing genocide 
and mass atrocities. 

As the MIGS people will tell you, it’s 
been a big year. 

It began on Sept. 21, 2009, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. at the U.S. Institute of 
Peace, when Chalk, Matthews and 
MIGS Senior Fellow Senator and LGen 
Roméo Dallaire (ret) presented the re- 
port’s recommendations for American 
policy-makers. The following day, they 
laid out their recommendations at the 
National Press Gallery in Ottawa for 
the Canadian government. 

Nine days later, on Oct. 1 at a panel 
discussion on Parliament Hill, MIGS 
made the case to Members of Parlia- 
ment and Senators that genocide and 
mass atrocity prevention should be 
prioritized as a national interest. 

Since then, they’ve garnered wide- 
spread media coverage, received writ- 
ten endorsements from the Liberal 
and New Democratic parties of Can- 
ada, as well as the student-led anti- 
genocide group STAND, the Canadian 
Federation of University Women, and 
have been approached by many NGOs 
keen on working together. 

And while the Canadian govern- 
ment has yet to formally implement 


Russ COOPER 


any of W2I’s recommendations, MIGS | 


has prompted changes to U.S. policy. 
The Obama administration has ap- 
plied two recommendations that will 
have profound effects on genocide 
prevention (see below left). 
“These are significant accomplish- 
ments on the way to major break- 


throughs in building America’s will 
and capacity to prevent genocide,” 
says Chalk. “We're hoping for parallel 
accomplishments in Canada.” 

This fall, McGill-Queen’s Univer- 
sity Press published the book version 
of the report (co-authored by Chalk, 
Dallaire, Matthews, and researchers 
Simon Doyle and Carla Barqueiro), 
designed as a textbook for high school 
and university students. While the re- 
port is already used at U of T’s Munk 
Centre for Global affairs, Simon Fraser 
University, and the University of Ot- 
tawa, MIGS hopes the book (available 
now in Concordia bookstores and on 
Amazon.ca) will become the standard 
text for individuals studying genocide 
prevention. 


“It’s a logical focus for us now.” 

Chalk, who just received an invi- 
tation from the U.N. Office of the 
Special Advisor on the Prevention of 
Genocide, will be flying to Kampala, 
Uganda to deliver workshops this 
month on the history and early warn- 
ing signs of genocide, and prevention. 

Matthews will be going back to 
South Africa in late-October for sec- 
ondary meetings and a presentation 
at the Unversity of Pretoria to discuss 
“ ,.what can be done domestically to 
improve the country’s ability to pre- 
vent atrocities abroad.” 

And over the course of the next year, 
the W2I team will venturing back to 
the region to work with South African 
partners for the next report — one that 


IN JULY, CONCORDIA BECAME THE FOURTH 
CANADIAN UNIVERSITY TO JOIN THE 
SCHOLARS AT RISK NETWORK, THE NYU-BASED 
INTERNATIONAL NETWORK OF UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES RESPONDING TO ATTEMPTS AT 
RESTRICTING ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
AND REPRESSING RESEARCH. 


Chalk will also integrate the text 
into his curriculum. Then, the class 
will participate in a Civic Dialogue 
(see sidebar). 

“South Africa came out of apart- 
heid-era peacefully, it’s the most pow- 
erful country militarily, diplomatically 
and economically in the region, and a 
major supporter of the Responsibility 
to Protect principles,” says Matthews 
about the W2I project’s new direction. 


a. 
at 


is of particular relevancy for former 


U.N. Force Commander Dallaire. “Ro- 
méo Dallaire has a remarkable reputa- 
tion in both Africa and across Canada 
and the U.S.,” says Chalk. “He’s invalu- 
able to this cause.” 

“The ideas and the momentum that 
have come out of this project are hav- 
ing real life applicability,” says Mat- 
thews. “We’ve created something dy- 
namic and the wheels are rolling.” 
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Beyond federal politicians and 
policy makers, MIGS is reaching 
out to the cities where we live. The 
CIVIC DIALOGUE component 
of the project is facilitating discus- 
sion amongst municipal govern- 
ment councils and public intel- 
lectuals in major North American 
cities. 

In collaboration with The Si- 
mons Foundation, the MIGS 
team brought together on Nov. 
27 at Simon Fraser University in 
Vancouver 40 former and current 
politicians from the Vancouver 
municipal and B.C. provincial 
governments, business people, _ 
academics, and NGO leaders to 
brainstorm about the report's rec- 
ommendations to the Govern- 
ment of Canada. 

The result was a collaborative 
resolution submitted to the City 
of Vancouver in hopes its munici- 
pal council would urge the federal 
government to take action. While 
Vancouver has not yet passed the 
resolution, MIGS continues to 
press for its support. 

They've since held talks in Cal- 
ary in January and Edmonton in 
February, and hope to hold the ~ 

next dialogue here in,,Montreal. 
They've also begun talks’ tochost 
dialogues in key U.S. cities, , 190k- 2 
ing to Chicago to be the first. 
“It’s a. ground-up Ss pproach?” 
says Matthews. “We're in a new era 
where humanitarian crises in far 
away places affect municipal secu- 
rity and politics right here in Can- 
ada,” he says, pointing to the 2008 — 
conflict between the Sri Lankan 
government and Tamil Tigers that 


led to the blocking of Toronto's 


Gardiner Expressway by Canadian 
Tamils in protest. “While foreign 
policy is not within their jurisdic- 
tion, it ’s well within their interest 
to engage and urge those respon- 
sible at the federal level to take this 
issue more seriously.” 





(Left to 5 right) MIGS’ Frank Chalk, Roméo Dallaire and Kyle Matthews tour the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum in ee on D.C. with 
Michael Abramowitz, the museum's Director of the Committee on Conscience, eee 14. | 
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STAYING WARM NORTH OF 65 


Master's student tests prefab housing structure for use In Nunavut 
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Master's student Sara Wyss installs the sensor system she’s using to measure heat and moisture transfer. | 


KAREN HERLAND 


A 2009 government report cited Nuna- 
vut’s housing crisis — the current need 
for 3 600 units grows by an additional 
275 units annually — as one of many ur- 
gent problems for the region. 

The crisis requires production of af- 
fordable housing able to withstand an an- 
nual temperature range between -40° and 
10°C. “The biggest challenges are always 
in extreme climates — either very hot or 
very cold,” said Building, Civil and Envi- 
ronmental Engineering master’s student 
Sara Wyss. 

Wyss is part of the only university pro)- 
ect in Canada testing a brand new prod- 
uct developed by DAC International in 
Ontario. She is currently preparing to test 
the performance of the wall panels in a 
makeshift laboratory on the ground floor 
of the EV Building. Her findings may in- 
fluence how the panels are installed and 
used. 

The Nunavut Housing Corporation re- 
ceived the components in early August to 
build 142 houses this year. The structures 
need to be up before winter cuts the con- 
struction season short. 

“This material didn't even exist 


13 months ago,” Wyss said. “They’ve gone 
from zero to finished houses within a 
year. This is beyond a simple pilot project 
because of the scale.” 

The system involves prefabricated pan- 
els of sandwich board — solid Styrofoam 
sandwiched between sheets of wood. Al- 
though Styrofoam may seem unlikely as 
a green building material, Wyss says the 
project fits within the interest in green 
construction practices she developed as an 
undergrad at McMaster. 

“Styrofoam can’t be affected by mold or 
water and it doesn’t degrade like organic 
insulation would,” says Wyss. “ It will con- 
tinue to perform at the same level as long 
as the house is standing.” 

Wyss added that manufacturing the 
pieces in the south reduces the costs in- 
volved in transportation and disposal of 
excess material that would be inevitable if 
raw materials were cut on site. The pan- 
els are also lightweight. The thickest ones, 
about 14” deep and used for floors and 
ceilings, can be moved easily by just two 
people. 

Once Wyss decided to continue her 
studies in building engineering, Concor- 
dia was the obvious choice. Wyss came to 
work with Paul Fazio, an acknowledged 


leader in the field. “Dr. Fazio is the build- 
ing envelope guy, especially with sandwich 
panels, his own PhD work was on them.” 


Fazio learned of the Nunavut project 
at a conference in November 2009. DAC 
International had invested a lot of mon- 
ey in the manufacturing process of the 
sandwich boards and wanted to be sure 
the process was solid. 

Houses will be constructed above the 
permafrost with a four-foot crawl space 
underneath the living space to store wa- 
ter and fuel in communities where there 
are no standard water pipes or electrical 
services. 

The durability of Styrofoam is not in 
question. What is of concern is just how 
airtight the structures will be, once built. 

“Air is what moves heat and moisture, 
so the key is to test the transfer points, 
where panels meet. Those are always the 
weak points.” 

Initial testing has determined that the 
houses, when properly constructed, allow 
no more than 0.2 air changes per hour, 
seven times better than the Natural Re- 
sources Canada R-2000 standard for resi- 
dential construction. 

Wyss will test heat and moisture trans- 
fer using a model hut constructed in the 
EV Building. Although plans are in the 


_works to build an environmental cham- 


ber in the Hall Building, the work won't 
be finished in time to collect results be- 
fore this winter. 

So Wyss and her team have ordered a 
chiller capable of generating -30°C that 
will allow them to test the structure from 
the inside out. Wyss spent August devel- 
oping a sensor system that will measure 
heat and moisture content as well as pot- 
tentially identify areas where air leak- 
age occurs at the hut’s sensitive transfer 
points. Her experiments will also involve 
infrared photos of transfer points. 

“The hardest part of research is just 
reading other people’s work. But that’s 
mostly behind me so the fun part is about 
to begin.” 


WITH FILES FROM CLEA DESJARDINS 
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A crew came from Ontario to construct the test hut in the EV Building. [| Concordia Universi” 
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MicHAEL KEEGAN 


Alexandra Kindrat says she isn’t sure 
whether she wants to go into space some- 
day. The 28-year-old teacher and Con- 
cordia doctoral student says she’s happy 
just to learn about things like gravity and 
pass therm on to her math students at St. 
Thomas High School in Pointe-Claire. 

But Kindrat has some of the classic at- 
tributes of astronauts: She’s been a pilot 
since she was 17 years old and is working 
on her commercial license. She has de- 
grees in physiology and in neurology and 
neurosurgery, and a BEd in science and 
technology. And now she’s working on 
her PhD in education, in the area of child 
studies, researching ways to improve the 
teaching of mathematics. 

The case for her eventual liftoff builds 
if you add her interest in all things space- 
related, her visit to the Canadian Space 
Agency, and her latest adventure — taking 
part in the 2010 Space Studies Program 
(SSP) at the International Space Univer- 
sity (ISU). . 

The SSP is an intensive summer pro- 
gram that provides students with a rich 
and broad perspective on the world’s 
space endeavours. It takes place in a dif- 
ferent country each year (the language of 
instruction is English), and the 2010 edi- 
tion was held at the ISU’s central campus 
in Strasbourg, France. This year, there 
were 120 participants from 29 countries, 
with academic backgrounds from en- 
gineering to the life sciences, and from 
business and management to policy and 
law. Kindrat was among 21 Canadians 
and 31 women in the class. 


on the international, intercultural and 
interdisciplinary nature of space explo- 
ration, and the inherent challenges pre- 
sented. 

Reached in Strasbourg during her final 
week, Kindrat said the language barrier 
was a big one: “It can be quite difficult, 
especially when you're adding in scien- 
tific terminology.” 

But such challenges also bring benefits. 

“You have to really think about how to 
explain things in a very basic way,’ she 
said. “This will definitely help me in the 
classroom.” 

Students choose one of seven academic 
departments when entering the program, 
in line with their own discipline or an- 
other they’d like to explore. “It’s full of 
engineers here. There are journalists, 
medical doctors. All have different ways 
to do things.” Though her background is 
in the life sciences, Kindrat chose to be 
part of the Space Policy and Law depart- 
ment; she’s on the national executive of 
the Liberal Party of Canada. 

Kindrat’s department of 12 people 
considered whether space tourists are as- 
tronauts in the context of international 
law, studied treaties on space and appro- 
priation, and went on a field trip to learn 
about satellite applications and related 
privacy issues. “It’s really interesting,” she 
declared. 

For her final team project on the carbon 
cycle, her group of 40 students from all 
departments examined issues surround- 
ing climate change and CO, emissions. 
Part of Kindrat’s work was on policy is- 
sues and decisions, and educational ma- 
terials to foster public awareness. “We're 


BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT TO POLICY AND LAW. 


PARTICIPANTS FROM 29 COUNTRIES, WITH ACADEMIC 
BACKGROUNDS FROM ENGINEERING, LIFE SCIENCES, 


Kindrat heard about the SPP through 
Concordia’s PhD program. Students were 
chosen based on academic and personal 
achievements, leadership, and personal 
essays. 

The SSP’s curriculum puts a high value 


producing a newscast all about carbon,” 
she said, excited at the prospect, “so we 
also get to be directors, shoot video...” 
Her favourite part of the experience — 
besides eating astronaut food, visiting an 
observatory, hearing distinguished lec- 


EDUCATION PROFESSOR 


Russ COOPER 


Education Professor Saul Carliner has 
been named by the Professional Commu- 
nication Society of the Institute for Elec- 
trical and Electronic Engineers (IEEE) as 
Editor-in-Chief of its peer-reviewed pub- 
lication, IEEE Transactions on Professional 
Communication. 

And no, youre not the only one won- 
dering: how does a professor of education- 
al technology become an editor of an engi- 


neering journal? According to Carliner, an 
education technologist and instructional 
designer, the connection isn’t as discon- 
nected as it may seem. 

“Among other things, instructional de- 
signers with ed tech backgrounds develop 
materials that not only help users apply 
technology in their lives and also allows 
experts to service and extend the technol- 
ogy,’ he says. “It’s nearly the same thing we 
do with the journal.” 


Carliner learned to decode often-con- 
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IT’S A BLAST: OFF TO SPACE U 


Education PhD candidate finds experience uplifting 


turers and visiting the German Aerospace 
Center (DLR) in Stuttgart — was the op- 
portunity to work with Canadian astro- 
naut Robert Thirsk and world-renowned 
French scientist Gilles Clément on a proj- 
ect comparing the perception of 3D im- 
ages while in space and their perception 
on Earth. 

Kindrat said it was a joy collaborating 
on work she loved with extraordinary 
people from different disciplines and cul- 
tures. 

“The experience is honestly 100% life- 
changing,” she said. “They tell you this 


fusing engineering specs for instruction 
manuals in his first jobs as a technical 
writer and instructional designer for IBM. 
He eventually earned graduate degrees in 
both fields, completing a PhD in Instruc- 
tional Technology. His research, then and 
now, focuses on the design of learning and 
communication resources for the work 
place and the management of the groups 
that produce it. 

“I believe that a relationship exists be- 
tween the way professionals are managed 


Alexandra Kindrat at the Strasbourg observatory with telescope. 





when you arrive, and you don’t believe it.” 

Whether she realizes it or not, Kindrat 
appears to have taken her first steps into 
space already. She’s walking on air. 

She is particularly grateful to the Cana- 
dian Foundation for ISU, which made it 
possible for her and nine other Canadian 
participants to obtain full scholarships to 
the SSP this year through SHRCC funding. 

Kindrat isn’t the first Concordian to at- 
tend the SSP: Read about Duncan Cree’s 
experience at http://cjournal.concordia. 
ca/archives/20070927/duncan_cree_gets_ 
spacey_in_china.php. 


NAMED EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


and the quality of what they produce.” 
He’s published over 100 articles and seven 
books, some of which have received top 
awards. 

His deductive expertise fits well with 
the Professional Communication Society's 
core membership: academics and others 
involved in communicating engineering 
information. The society is a branch of 
the IEEE, the world’s largest professional 
society for electrical and electronic engi- 
neers. Carliner begins on Jan. 1, 2011. 
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Slated from Sept. 23 to Oct. 3, Homecoming 
has a variety of events that is sure to please everybody. 
A soirée of speed networking kicks off the festivities on 
Sept. 23, and is followed by cocktails. The following day, 
the popular Shuffle fundraiser for scholarships begins 
at Norman Bethune Sq. at 1 p.m. before heading out 
to Loyola for the President’s barbecue. Early-bird prize 
draws have already begun, so get your pledges in soon. 
Online registration is possible: shuffle.concordia.ca 

On Saturday, Professor Emeritus Fr. John E. (Jack) 
O’Brien, S.J. (L BA 45), will hold mass in the Loyola 
Chapel. All graduates of Concordia University, Loyola 
College, Sir George Williams University and Bishops 
University are welcome, regardless of faith. The service 
will include traditional music and a commemorative ora- 
tion, followed by a cafeteria lunch. At 1 p.m., the Stingers 
face-off against the Bishop Gaiters in the Homecoming 
Football Game. 

Family Fair Day will see lots of fun under the tent 
at Loyola on Sunday from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. where those 
brave enough can test one’s soccer skills against former 
Montreal Impact player Lloyd Barker and the Stingers 
soccer teams. 

In collaboration with the Blue Metropolis Literary 
Series, A.L. Kennedy will entertain with WORDS, a hu- 


TAs/RAs FINALLY ON TRAC 


The first collective agreements between teaching assistants, research assistants and the 
university were ratified by the union membership in time for the Fall term. 

“We're very happy with the settlement,’ said Maurice René de Cotret, Director of 
Employee and Labour Relations. These agreements establish consistent working conditions 
across the university for the approximately 1 000 Teaching and 450 Research Assistants at 
Concordia (TRAC) at rates commensurate with other Montreal universities. 

TRAC was certified in 2006, and negotiations started the following year. A first 
tentative agreement for the TAs was reached in November 2009, which was rejected by 
the membership in early 2010. Negotiations resumed in 2010 and the parties reached 


agreement on Aug. 17. 


A university proposal for the RAs, presented in December 2009, was accepted 
overwhelmingly, with fully 100% of the research assistants voting in favour, on Aug. 31. 

Thomas Leonard, currently earning an MA in Public Policy and Public Administration, 
was frustrated enough with the gaps in the 2009 initial proposal to become involved in 
the successful renegotiation. Amongst the problems were low pay scales and unclear 
designation of different grades of teaching assistants based on responsibilities and workload. 

Looking to the future, René de-Cotret adds, “We're working on a web site to better inform 
all our constituents of the bargaining process and news as it unfolds’. 
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WHAT’S ON 


mourous show featuring the joy, danger and mind-bend- 
ing exhilaration of words. 

This year’s AbitibiBowater Lecture on Sept. 28 fea- 
tures doctor Rick Hodes, Medical Director in Ethiopia 
for the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 
who has provided medical treatment to tens of thousands 
of Ethiopians, Rwandans and Kosovars since 1990. 

The Loyola Alumni Association is holding an oyster 
party on Sept. 30. The $100 ticket includes oysters and 
other tasty fare, drinks and a $25 tax receipt, as proceeds 
of the event go towards scholarships and bursaries for 
Concordia students. 

On Oct. 1, Stingers will be inducted into the Concor- 
dia Sports Hall of Fame at a dinner held at the Mol- 
son Brewery. This year’s inductees are Brian Chapman 
(S BA 67), Josée Lacasse (BSc 93), Alex Matthew (S BA 
67), Gary McKeigan (BFA 86), Doug Daigneault and the 
women's rugby team of 1991. 

On Saturday and Sunday, reunions of specific classes 
and disciplines will be held, including the President's Re- 
union Brunch and Tours for classes of pre-1960, 1965, 
1970, 1975, 1980, 1985, 1990, 1995, 2000 and 2005. 

All events require registration: alumni.concordia.ca/reg- 
ister. For full details on the events, see the Homecoming 
site: homecoming.concordia.ca. 








Until Oct. 15, the Media Gallery in the CJ Building is 
holding an installation by Frances Leeming called Endea- 
vour. This exhibition, consisting of two animated film 
loops and a separate audio-track, is a wry and whimsi- 
cal response to such historical but failed initiatives as the 
Women’s Space Program (1960) characterized as “pre- 
feminist agitation” and a threat to NASA's manned space 
exploration. 

Leeming, a graduate of Concordia University and 
a former professor in Communication Studies, now 
teaches in the Department of Film and Media at Queens 
University. Her collage animation Genetic Admiration- 
was nominated for numerous festival prizes and won the 
grand prize at Toronto’ Images Festival (2005). 

The exhibition coincides with the celebration 
of Communication Studies’ 45th anniversary as a 
department and with Homecoming. A departmental 
reunion on Sept. 25 will include a cocktail reception 
with local media personality Tracey McKee to celebrate 
the retirement of Dennis Murphy after 40 years, the 
launch of the Concordia Signs Project, and tours of the 
C] Building and the Media Gallery. 

For additional information on the exhibit, please call 
Rae Staseson at ext. 2555. 


CALL FOR HONORARY DEGREE NOMINATIONS 


Publications Mail Agreement No. 
40042804 

Return undeliverable Canadian 
addresses to: Concordia journal, 


recommendation of Senate. 


GM-606, 1455 De Maisonneuve Blvd. W.. 
Montreal OC, H3G 1M8 

Editor: Karen Herland 

Senior Writer: Russ Cooper 


The Honorary Degree and Convocation Committee (HDCC) is seeking nominations for 
candidates for honorary degrees for its next meeting. Nominations must be received no 
later than Sept. 30 to allow their consideration by HDCC in the fall. All nominations for 
honorary degrees are screened by the HDCC and approved by the Board of Governors upon 


To be eligible, a nominee must have sufficient stature and recognition to ensure that the awarding 
of an honorary degree brings credit to Concordia University and to the academic community as 
a whole and upholds the values that lead to the advancement of learning and to the pursuit of 
greater knowledge. HDCC will review the nominations using the following criteria: eminence in 
a field of activity or profession; outstanding public or community service; significant connection 
or benefaction to the university. Some restrictions do apply. Before submitting a nomination, 
please read the Guidelines for the Awarding of Honorary Degrees to familiarize yourself with the 
nomination process, complete and sign the Honorary Degree Nomination Form and submit same 
to Danielle Tessier, HDCC Secretary, Room GM 801-23, SGW Campus, or via email attachment. 


DANIELLE TESSIER, SECRETARY 
HONORARY DEGREE AND CONVOCATION COMMITTEE 
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MELT YOUR HEART 


Snowflakes and Carrots screens at World Film Fest 


ANNA SARKISSIAN 


Recent graduate Samantha Leriche-Gio- 
net’s charming four-minute animated 
film, Snowflakes and Carrots (Flocons et 
Carottes) is on a world tour of sorts, with 
festival stops in New York, Chicago, Swit- 
zerland, Italy and right here in Montreal. 

On Aug. 31, it was one of several Con- 
cordia films screened in the student com- 
ponent of the Montreal World Film Festi- 
val, known as the Canadian Student Film 
Festival. 


1860 


“Showing your work is always stressful 
but I know it’s part of the process,” says 
Leriche-Gionet, who won the animation 
department’s Prix de la cinémathéque 
québécoise for excellence last April. “I 
love seeing how the audience reacts and 
I’m always hoping they won’t notice the 
little mistakes.” 

Watching her film, it’s easy enough to 
get immersed in the story of a young girl 
who steals carrots off snowmen. The sto- 
ryline is simple but the carefully crafted 





2D animation and sound design com- 


plete the package nicely. 
Leriche-Gionet admits that animating 
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Pat Pietromonaco an 


d Constantino Maruca of Facilities, and Arlene Throness of the greenhouse 





can be painful — Snowflakes and Carrots is 
made up of 1860 drawings each scanned 
and coloured on the computer. Some- 
times her hand aches from the process or 
her body doesn’t want to keep going. But 
once she’s finished a scene, the sense of 
accomplishment is overwhelming. 

“You've made something come alive. 
And then you sit back down and you do 
some more,’ she says. 

Concordia’s strong presence at the 
FFM comes as no surprise. Every year 
students, grads and faculty are well-rep- 


DRAWINGS EACH SCANNED AND COLOURED ON 
THE COMPUTER, MAKE UP THE SNOWFLAKES AND 
CARROTS ANIMATION. 


resented in numerous categories. With- 
out Wings by cinema faculty member Jo 
Meuris is described as a celebration of the 
human body in motion. The Hidden Face 
of Suicide by Yehudit Silverman from cre- 
ative arts therapies is an award-winning 
documentary about people who have lost 
loved ones to suicide. 

Another year, another slew of accolades 
for Concordians: in the student festival, 
Neil Rathbone and Fraser Munden took 
home the top prize for best film, the Nor- 
man McLaren award, while Paul Tom’s 
Que Je Vive En Paix was selected best ani- 
mated production. 
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stand by the vertical garden they raised on the Hall Building terrace. | 


KAREN HERLAND 


Despite the crush of back-to-school, and 
ongoing construction, a green oasis in 
the planters along Mackay St. north of De 
Maisonneuve Blvd. is beginning to bear 
fruit. 

“They have made a dramatic difference. 
Before, all you would see was cigarette 
butts,” said Pat Pietromonaco, Property 
Manager at Facilities Management. 

Now, the planters are brimming with 


ground cherries, borage, parsley, kale, ca- 
lendula, peppers and tomatoes. People 
still take cigarette breaks on the benches 
around the planters, but the earth remains 
butt-free. 

Pietromonaco credits Facilities Man- 
agement staff, greenhouse volunteers, the 
Sustainability Action Fund and Sustain- 
able Concordia. All of these groups came 
together to make Quartier Concordia 
around the Hall Building a bit greener and 
the results have been impressive. 
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Samantha Leriche-Gionet’s Snowflakes and Carrots is made up of | 860 drawings. It was re- 
cently shown at the Montreal World Film Festival with a gaggle of other Concordia projects. 


EDIBLE LANDSCAPING 


University-wide project reaches out to Quartier 


Concordia community 


Beautifying the neighbourhood was 
one of the ideas that emerged last spring 
during a discussion on how to better inte- 
grate the community living and working 
in Quartier Concordia with those either 
working or studying at the university. 

“Edible landscaping makes sense, 
there’s an inordinate amount of interest 
in urban agriculture,” says Greenhouse 
Coordinator Arlene Throness of the proj- 
ect to fill the planters with edibles. The 
model, already popularized elsewhere, es- 
tablishes collective gardens and encour- 
ages passers-by to gather what they need, 
taking no more than 20% of any one har- 
vest to ensure that the crop renews itself. 

The planters on the west side of the 
Hall Building had fallen into disrepair. 
They had become, as Pietromonaco 
pointed out, oversized ashtrays. 

The greenhouse team (which has a 
volunteer list of 400 names collected in 
the last academic year, a testament to the 
project’s popularity) proposed the proj- 
ect at the end of the academic year. Fa- 
cilities management was immediately on 
board. 


Besides financing soil and seedlings for 


‘the project, funded through the Sustain- 


ability Action Fund, the facilities man- 
agement team also provided the labour 
to get the planters back in shape. 

“We put the right pieces together to get 
things done,” said Pietromonaco. “But it 
was the enthusiasm of Arlene and the 
greenhouse team that got things done.” 

That same push helped see the creation 
of a vertical garden behind the mezza- 
nine of the Hall Building. The project was 
proposed in conjunction with a group 
that has been using greenhouse space to 
develop vertical planting techniques for 
use in urban spaces like balconies. 

With the help of facilities manage- 
ment and engineers to install electricity 
and plumbing for a self-watering system, 
bins are stacked in a vertical frame along 
the back wall of the Hall Building terrace. 
Each bin holds sage, thyme or grasses and 
one plant that “tastes just like Hubba- 
Bubba bubble gum,” according to Thron- 
ess. She hopes that the greenhouse team 
will be able to green more space around 
Quartier Concordia in the future. 
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A MARKET MYTH 
MEETS ITS MATCH 


KAREN HERLAND & 


The ‘hipster’ identity has shifted from 
counter-cultural non-comformity to a 
caricatured, almost competitive, desire to 
find ever-more-obscure band references 
and fiercely independently produced cul- 
ture. 

The image slid into parody last year 
when Time magazine proclaimed “take 
your grandmother’s sweater and Bob 
Dylan’s Wayfarers, add jean shorts, Con- 
verse All-Stars and a can of Pabst and 
bam — hipster.” | 

Somewhere in the last six decades, the 
hipster identity collapsed into a compli- 
cated muddle of image and consumer 
choices. Unpacking the development 
and subsequent demise of the hipster as 
desirable counter-cultural identity is the 
subject of an article recently published by 
JMSB marketing professor Zeynep Arsel 
in the Journal of Consumer Research. 

Arsel is interested in the theory of mar- 
ketplace myths — the concept that con- 
sumers are looking for marketplace nar- 
ratives “to complete themselves or make 
sense of who they are,” like Harley Da- 
vidson — the Rebel. 


“Demythologizing Consumption 


- Practices: How Consumers Protect Their 


Field-Dependent Identity Investments 
from Devaluing Marketplace Myths,’ 
the article she co-authored with Craig J. 
Thompson. 

The article is based on research she be- 
gan while studying in Madison, Wis. She 
conducted a series of interviews starting 
with.a handful of people involved in the 
local music scene. At that time, about a 
decade ago, the concept of hipster still 
had a certain cachet. 

But,.the word became stigmatized and 
stereotyped fairly quickly. It went from 
outsider, to mainstream, and, in so doing, 
the counter-cultural character of the hip- 
ster identity became co-opted. 

“It’s no longer this interesting, iconic 
community that people are aspiring to; it 
just became the core of American youth 
culture. It’s just a filler word now,’ she 
said.. “There is a life cycle of these my- 
thologies. They fade, especially when they 
exist as counter-culture.” 

What she did find interesting about her 
interviewees was how aware of and tied to 
the concept of hipster they were, even as 
they denied their own claim to the identity. 


Pe ee eek | 


IT’S NO LONGER THIS INTERESTING, 
ICONIC COMMUNITY THAT PEOPLE 
ARE ASPIRING TO; IT JUST BECAME THE CORE 
OF AMERICAN YOUTH CULTURE. 


In some cases, that mythological iden- 
tity can resolve tensions in a particular 
population. For instance, men who don't 
fit into the stereotype of the rugged ma- 
cho man and who are interested in self- 
care, gravitate to the concept of the me- 
trosexual as a way to frame their interests 
and tastes. 

Arsel was exposed to the theoretical 
underpinnings of market culture when 
she began reading researchers like Ox- 
ford University’s Doug Holt in grad 
school in Turkey. “The first time I read 
academic articles, I knew I wanted to 
do something like that. I didn’t know 
you could just do this for a living.” She 
opted to do her PhD at the University of 
Wisconsin, because of their impressive 
reputation in the field. 

She became interested in Holt’s theo- 
ries of marketplace myths. Arsel decided 
to push theory on marketplace mythol- 
ogies further. “The literature just looks 
at how the mythology helps people and 


resolves their identity anxieties, she -ex- - 


plains. “I’m looking at the other side, 


where the mythology becomes imposed 


and is ascribed to their personalities,” 


“Whatever they say, they still rely on 
the mythology to refute it. It was a very 
reflexive process,” she said. “It is a con- 
sumer culture, so boundary making is 
about consuming or not-consuming... 
or by attaching different meanings to 
cultural objects.”. 

Some of her informants used their 


own cultural capital to provide author- 


ity to their words. That kind of capital, 
which provides value yet can’t be quan- 
tified, is just one of the intriguing con-. 
cepts she is interested in as a result of 
this research project. . 

She has also been thinking about these 
concepts in relation to brand identity. 
The individuals in her research project 
held on to a counter-cultural identity 
by distancing from the hipster label as it 
moved into the mainstream. 

For brands: that begin as counter-cul-- 


tural, their own success forces them to 


either find a more marginal population | 
to market to, or to redefine themselves as 
mainstream. Arsel cites the current work 
of-one of her MSc students on the Apple 
brand as an example of this re-branding 
exercise. 


instead of being chosen. 


Marketing professor Zeynep Arsel. | comcorpia univers: 
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